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BOAZ AND RUTH. 


A certain woman of the Jewish nation had re- 
moved with her husband into the land of Moab, 


and had two sons. Her husband died, and her 
two sons were married. After a time, both the 
sons died, and the poor widow, whose name was 
Naomi, was left alone with her two daughters- 
in-law. 

She told the two young women that they had 
better go back to their own relations, and leave 
her alone. One of them did so; but the other, 
who was named Ruth, said that she would not 
go away from her mother-in-law, but would go 
wherever she went. So her mother concluded 
to go back to Judea, and Ruth left her own coun- 
try, and went with her. 

They were very poor, and Ruth went out to 
glean, that is, pick up the ears of corn after the 
reapers had gathered in the harvest ; and it hap- 

ened, while she was gleaning, that she came to 
a field which was owned by a man named Boaz, 
who was the nearest relation to her husband’s 
family. 

He saw her, and was pleased with her beauty 
and her modest manners, and ordered his men 
to help her to gather corn, so that she was able 
to carry home a large supply to her mother. 

When her mother heard where she had been, 
and how kindly the man had treated her, she 
was very glad, and told her that Boaz was their 
nearest relation, and that she must go and make 
herself known to him. 

Ruth did so, and he was very glad to find this 
young woman, who he had been so much pleas- 
ed with, was his relation. According to the 
Jewish law, it was his duty to marry her; and 
this he was very happy todo. So he married 
her, and she and her mother were thus made 
comfortable and happy. Here is a picture of 
Boaz and Ruth, when she has just told him that 
she is his relation.—Book of the Seasons. 


NARRATIVE. 


x 
TARGET PAINTING. 


On rainy days, Lucy sometimes found it pret- 
ty difficult to know what to do for amusement,— 
especially when Royal was in his little room at 
his studies. When Royal had finished his stud- 
ies, he used to let her go out with him into the 
shed, or into the barn, and see what he was do- 
ing. She could generally tell whether he had 
gone out or not, by looking into the back entry 
upon his nail, to see if his cap was there. If 
his cap was there, she supposed that he had not 
gone out. 

One afternoon, when it was raining pretty fast, 
she went twice to look at Royal’s nail, and both 
times found the cap still upon it. Lucy thought 
it must be after the time, and she wondered why 
he did not come down. She concluded to take 
his cap, and put it on, and make believe that she 
was a traveller. 

She put the cap upon her head, and then got 
a pair of her father’s gloves, and put on. She 
also found an umbrella in the corner, and took 
that in her hand. When she found herself rig- 
ged, she thought she would go and call at Miss 
Anne’s door. She accordingly walked along, 
using her umbrella for a cane, holding it with 
both hands. 

When she got to Miss Anne’s door, she knock- 
ed, as well as she could, with the crook upon 
the handle of the umbrella. Miss Anne had 
heard the thumping noise of the umbrella, as 
Lucy came along, and knew who it was ; so she 
said, ** Come in.” 

Lucy opened the door and went in; the cap 
settled down over her eyes, so that she had to 
hold her head back very far to see, and the long 
fingers of her father’s gloves were sticking out 
in all directions. 

‘* How do you do, sir?” said she to Miss Anne, 
nodding a little, as well as she could,—** how do 
you, sir?” 

‘‘ Pretty well, I thank you, sir; walk in, sir; 
I am happy to see you,”’ said Miss Anne. 

“It is a pretty late evening, sir, I thank you, 
sir,” said Lucy. 

“¢ Yes, sir, I think itis,” said Miss Anne. 
there any news to-night, sir?” 

** No sir,—not but a few, sir,”’ said Lucy. 

Lucy looked pretty sober while this dialogue 
lasted; but Miss Anne could not refrain from 
laughing aloud at Lucy’s appearance and ex- 
pressions, and Lucy turned round, and appeared 
to be going away. 

‘**Can’t you stop longer, sir?” sail Miss Anne. 

‘¢ No, sir,” said Lucy. ‘I only wanted to ask 
you which is the way to London.” 

Just at this moment, Lucy heard Royal’s voice 
in the back entry, asking Joanna if she knew 
what had become of his cap; and immediately 
she started torun back and give ittohim. Find- 
ing, however, that she could not get along fast 
enough with the umbrella, she dropped it upon 
the floor, and ran along without it, calling out, 

‘Royal! Royal! here; come here, and look 
at me.” 


‘* Now I should like to know, Miss Lucy,” 
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said Royal, as soon as she came in sight, * who 
authorized you to take off my cap.” 

I'm a traveller,’*suia Lacy. ~ og 

“A traveller!” repeated Royal; ‘you look 
like a traveller.” 

He pulled his cap off from Lucy’s head, and 
put it upon his own; and then held up a paper 
which he had in his hands, to her view. 

There was a frightful-looking figure of a man 
upon it, pretty large, with eyes, nose, and mouth, 
painted brown, and a bundle of sticks upon his 
back. 

** What is that?” said Lucy. 

‘It is an Indian,” said Royal. 
him myself.” 

**O, what an Indian!” said Lucy. 
you would give him to me.” 

*“O no,” said Royal; ‘it is for my target.” 

“Target?” said Lucy. ‘* What is a target?” 

‘*A target? Why, a target is a mark to shoot 
at, with my bow and arrow. They almost al- 
ways have Indians for targets.” . 

Lucy told him that she did not believe his tar- 
get would stand up long enough to be shot at ; 
but Royal said, in reply, that he was going to 
paste him upon a shingle, and then he could 
prop the shingle up so that he could shoot at it, 
And he asked Lucy if she would go end borrow 
Miss Anne’s gum arabic bottle, while |e \ 
and got the shingle. 

The shingle which Royal meant was a thin, 
flat piece of wood, such as is used to put upon 
the roofs of houses. 

The gum arabic bottle was a small, square 
bottle, containing some dissolved gum arabic, 
and a brush,—which was always ready for pasting. 

Before Lucy got the paste, Royal came back 
with his shingle, and he came into Miss Anne’s 
room, to see what had become of Lucy; and 
Miss Anne then said he might paste it there if 
he pleased. So she spread a great newspaper 
upon the table, and put the little bottle and the 
Indian upon it; and Royal and Lucy brought 
two chairs, and sat down to the work. The 
found that the table was rather too high for them; 
and so they took the things off again, and spread 
the paper upon the carpet, and sat down around 
it. Lucy could see now a great deal better than 
before. 

‘* Miss Anne,” said Lucy, ‘I very much wish 
that you would give me your gum arabic bottle, 
and then I could make little books, and paste 
pictures in them, whenever I pleased.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Miss Anne, ‘‘and that would 
make me ever so much trouble.” 

‘¢ No, Miss Anne, I don’t think it would make 
you much trouble.” 

‘Why, when I wanted a little gum arabic, to 
paste something, how would I get any?” 

‘*O, then I would lend you mine,” said Lucy. 

** Yes, if you could find it.” 

‘“©O, Miss Anne, I coulf find it very easily ; E 
am going to keep it in my treasury.” 

‘*Perhaps you might put it in once or twice, 
but after that you would leave it about anywhere. 
One day I should find it upon a chair, and the 
next day upon a table, and the next on the floor; 
—that is the way you leave your things about 
the house.” 
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«J used to, when I was a little girl,” said Lu- 
cy, ** but I don’t now.” 
** How long is it since you were a little girl?” 


«« O, it was before youcame here. I am older 
now than I was when you came here; I have 
had a birthday since then.” 

‘‘Don’t you grow old any, except when you 
have a birthday?” asked Miss Anne. 

Lucy did not answer this question at first, as 
she did not know exactly how it was; and while 
she was thinking of it, Miss Anne said, 

‘It can’t be very long, Lucy, since you learn- 
ed to put things in their places, for it is not more 
than ten minutes since I heard you throw down 
an umbrella upon the entry floor, and leave it 
there.” 

‘¢ The umbrella?—O, that was because I heard 
Royal calling for_his cap; and so I could not 
wait, you know ; I had to leave it there.” 

** But you have passed by it once since, and I 
presume you did not think of such a thing as 
taking it up.” 

Lucy had no reply to make to this statement, 
and she remained silent. 

“I have got a great many little things,” con- 
tinued Miss Anne, “ which 1 don’t want myself, 
and which I should be very glad to give away to 
some little girl, for playthings, if I only knew of 
some one who would take care of them. I don’t 
want to have them scattered about the house, 
and lost, and destroyed.” 

“0,1 will take care of them, Miss Anne,” 
said Lucy, very eagerly, “if you will only give 
them to me. I certainly will. I will put them 
in my treasury, and keep them very safe.” 

“If I was a little girl, no bigger than you,” 
said Miss Anne, ‘‘I should have a great cabinet 
of playthings and curiosities, twice as big as 
your treasury.” 

‘* How should you get them?” asked Lucy. - 

‘© O, I know of a way;—but it is a secret.” 

‘Tell me, do, Miss Anne,” said Lucy. ‘You 
would buy them, I suppose, with your money.” 

‘*No,” said Miss Anne, ‘ that is not the way 
T meant.” 

‘¢ What way did you mean, then?” said Lucy. 
**T wish you would tell me.” 

‘‘ Why, I should take such excellent care of 
everything I had, that my mother would give 
me a great many of her little curiosities, and oth- 
er things, to keep.” 

** Would she, do you think?” 

*‘ Yes,” said Miss Anne, “I do not doubt it. 
Every lady has a great many beautiful things, 
put away, which she does not want to use her- 
self, but she only wants to have them kept safe- 
ly. Now, I should take such good care of all 
such things, that my mother would be very glad 
to have me keep them.” 

‘Did you do so, when you were a little girl?” 
said Lucy. 

‘* No,” said Miss Anne; “I was just as care- 
less and foolish as you are. When I was play- 
ing with anything, and was suddenly called away, 
I would throw it mght down, wherever I happen- 
ed to be, and leave it there. Once I had a little 
glass dog, and I left it on the floor, where I had 
been playing with it, and somebody came along, 
and stepped upon it, and broke it to pieces.” 

«And would not your mother give you things 
then?” asked Lucy. 

“No, nothing which was of much value. 
And once my uncle sent me a beautiful little 

doll; but my mother would not let me keep it. 
She kept it herself, locked up in a drawer, only 
sometimes she would let me have it to play with.” 

‘‘ Why would not spe let you keep it?” said 
Lucy. 

«©O, if she had, I should soon have made it 
look like old Margaret.” 

Here Royal said he had got his Indian pasted ; 
and he put away the gum arabic bottle, and the 
sheet of paper, and then he and Lucy went 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ORPHAN WILLIE, 
Tue Wanperine Minstret.—Chap. VIII. 


The earliest birds waked no sooner than 
Willie ; who, after a pleasant dream of home, 
and old familiar faces, started upon his feet, and 
began to equip himself for his journey. He 
smiled as he buckled his knapsack upon his 
shoulders, and hung the guitar over his neck ; 
many a tale of the old minstrels recurred to his 
memory, and he wondered if any of them ever 
looked as he was just then looking. Had one 
of that aged gentry looked in upon him at that 
moment, he would probably have been rather 
startled at the supposition. But Willie was in- 
nocent of any very definite knowledge of their 
personal appearance, and may be pardoned for 
thinking himself quiteas dignified and venerable 
a looking person, agads somewhat youthful face 
would permit. 

Softly descending the stairs to avoid awaking 
his cousins, whom he had taken leave of the 
night before, he opened the front door, and step- 
ped out. Nothing was stirring but the birds, 
and the leaves that rustled pleasantly over his 
head as he stood beneath. The sun had not 
yet risen, but it was already draping the east 
with folds of crimson, and dispersing the gray 
mist of the morning. Stopping a moment to in- 
hale the fresh air and enjoy the notes of the 
birds, Willie directed his course toward the 
western part of the city, which opened imme- 
diately upon the country beyond. On and onhe 
walked, till the sun rose above the mountains, 
and by the time it was an hour high, he had left 
the city far in the distance, and had got among 
green fields, and white cottages, and many a ru- 
ral little place, that looked almost as beautiful to 
him as the village of ‘*Sweet Waters.” He 
stopped not long to admire them, however, but 
travelled on, now singing a merry tune, and now 
stooping to gather the wild flowers that sprang 
in his path. His heart was light, and therefore 
his burden seemed so. When hungry, he would 
stop at a farm-house, and they would very will- 
ingly give him a meal in return for the pleasant 
tunes that he playedandsangtothem. At night 
he obtained a lodging in the same way ; his mu- 
sic was always a passport to the favor of the 
country people, and not a few seriously befriend- 
ed him, by putting some silver pieces into his 
hand, when he left them. 

The third day, Willie began to find himself in 
a familiar neighborhood. His heart leaped with 
joy as his eye fell here and there upon places he 
well remembered; and before the sun went 
down, his dear native village lay in the valley 
before him. 

His reception, on the part of his old friends 
the villagers, was most warm and hearty. They 
were delighted to see that the only alteration in 
him, was his height, and perhaps his face, which 
was rather more marked and manly. The same 
simple, kind manner, which had endeared him to 
them when quite a small boy, still remained ; 
and they assured him that while he stayed with 
them, their houses were all a home to him. To 
his great delight, Willie found his mother’s cot- 
tage unchanged, and though occupied by a city 
family, who had come there to pass the summer, 
it had not been permanently disposed of. He 
determined from that moment to make every ef- 
fort to get it again into his possession; and re- 
solved that if he ever had a home, it should be 
there, where his mother died, and where he had 
passed with her his early life. 

It was at this period of his history, that I first 
became acquainted with “ Orphan Willie.” I 
chanced to be myself passing the summer on this 
very spot, and in the same house in which he 
was born. Becoming interested in him, I gain- 
ed from his own recital most of the particulars 
which I have related tomy young readers, of his 


nected with his after life, which, I am sure, is to 
prove a useful and an honorable one. 

With some persuasion, I induced him to pass 
a few weeks with me at the cottage ; and while 
there, he confided to me his hopes and plans for 
the future. His intention is if possible, to recoy- 
er the old homestead; and this by his own exer- 
tions in his musical profession. He will travel 
all over the country, in the summer as a minstrel, 
and in the winter will establish singing schools 
in the town or city he may chance to be near. 
I parted with him late in the season, and have 
not heard from him since. Have you, my little 
readers? Perhaps he may some time fall in your 
way ; if he does, pray treat him kindly, and ask 
him to corroborate this little history. But par- 
ticularly ask him to sing you a song; he will be 
sure to do it, without any urging; and in this 
will differ from any other minstrel that ever I saw. 
I would not close my little story, without 
drawing from it the moral, which it seems to 
convey. Never neglect to cultivate a talent, 
however small or insignificant it may at first 
seem, which God has given you. Be sure, what- 
ever it is, that it is for some wise purpose, and 
may prove to you a gem of priceless value. 
What at first may seem like a mere accomplish- 
ment, may prove to you, as music was to Willie, 
a means of future support and usefulness. Or if 
turned to no practical use, the benefit which the 
cultivation of any natural gift bestows upon the 
possessor, in the refinement and elevation of the 
character, and the withdrawal of the sympathies 
from that which is low and debasing in its moral 
tendencies, abundantly recompenses, for all the 
time and labor spent upon it. R. 8. W. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TALKS.--No. 3. 
BETWEEN A TEACHER AND BER <LASS. 


Miss Mayhew. Whose turn is it to tell a story 


to-day? 

Julia. I told one last Sabbath. Maria comes 
next. 

Maria. About three thousand seven hundred 


and twenty years ago, a good man went to live 
in a very wicked city. He went there because 
it was a rich place, and he thought he could do 
well for himself. 

J. Miss Mayhew, do you think that is a good 
way todo? I should not want to live in a wick- 
ed place for the sake of being rich. 

Miss M. No, my dear, I think that would be 
great folly. If any one loves God, he cannot be 
happy, while he sees people around him all the 
time disobeying and abusing his heavenly Father. 
How would you feel, to live in a place where all 
the people were abusing your father and mother? 

J. I should feel very bad indeed. I could not 
live there. 

Miss M. But every body that is living in sin, 
is treating God so. Sin is abusing God; and 
slighting the Saviour, who died for us, is very 
ungrateful. But, my dear Maria, you may go 
on with your story. 

M. It was not long before this man found that 
it was no gain to live in a wicked place; for 
there came a great army of men, and took 
the city, and carried him away, with his wife 
and children, and all he had. But, his uncle, 
who was a much better man than he, followed 
the people that took him; and while they were 
asleep, he came upon them with three hundred 
men, and took from them all that they had car- 
ried off. 

Jane. Well, I think he would not go back to 
the wicked city again. 

Maria. Yes, he went right back, and stayed 
there. But, he was not happy. His soul was 
vexed every day, with the wickedness of the 
place. But, after- he. had lived there about 








away.—Lucy’s Conversations. 


early history. They are only interesting as con- 
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city, one afternoon, just as the evening was set- 
ting in. They appeared like men; and the good 
man saw them, and asked them to go home with 
him, and stay all night. But they said, ‘“ No, 
we will stay in the street.” But the good man 
urged them very hard, and they went into his 
house. But, after a while, before they were 
gone to bed, a great mob of wicked men and 
boys, came together, before this man’s door; 
and they called out to him to bring out the men 
that came into his house, that they might abuse 
them. But he tried to persuade them not to act 
so; yet that made them the more angry. 

Miss M. Yes, that is just like a mob. They 
do not come together to reason, but to do wick- 
edly. 

i Well; when the angels saw how it was, 
they made all the people blind, so that they 
could not see the door; and they went groping 
about in the dark, trying in vain to find the door. 
Then the angels told the man to go out and call 
his sons-in-law, and bring them out of the place, 
for the Lord would destroy it. So he went out 
and said to them, “‘ Up! get ye out of this place; 
for the Lord will destroy this city.” But he 
seemed to them as one that mocked. They 
thought he was crazy to talk so. 

Miss M. Just so it is now. When we tell 
sinners that they will be destroyed, if they do 
not repent and turn to God, we seem to them 
like mockers or crazy people. They cannot 
believe that the case is really so bad with them. 

M. When morning came, the angels told the 
man to make haste, and take his wife and 
his two daughters that were with him in the 
house, and be gone, lest he should be consumed 
in the iniquity of the city. But they lingered— 

Miss M. Ah, yes; they lingered. How many 
souls have been lost by lingering. How often 
do we see young people, who appear serious and 
have some half formed resolutions that they will 
leave the service of Satan, and engage in God’s 
service ; and yet they linger in the “City of Des- 
truction.”* But go on. 

M. While they lingered, the angels laid hold 
of them, and brought them out of the city, and 
told them to escape for their lives, and not to 
look behind them, nor stay in all the plain, but 
escape to the mountain, lest they should be con- 
sumed. 

Miss M. Soit is with us. If God did not, as 
it were, take hold of us by his grace, and bring 
us out of our natural state of sin, we should be 
consumed. And, we must not look behind us, 
with desire to return to our sins; nor tarry in 
the plain—we must not tarry, and trust in our 
own goodness, in our reformation, our prayers, 
or even in being sorry; but we must escape to 
the mountain—to Christ. He will be a moun- 
tain to them that trust in him. 

M. But this good man’s wife looked back to- 
wards the city, and she became a pillar of salt. 

Miss M. I suppose she felt unwilling to leave 
all the good things which they had gained while 
they lived in this wicked city; and she looked 
back with sorrow at leaving it; and so God turn- 
ed her into a pillar of salt. So it is with many 
young people, when God calls them to leave the 
“City of Destruction,”—they see that they must 
be lost, if they remain where they are, and this 
makes them serious ; but they look back to the 


' world, to the pleasures of sin, to the follies of 


youth, and they are unwilling to leave them; 


' and so God often takes his Holy Spirit from 
| them, and they become as hard and cold and 
| dead to serious things as a pillar of salt. 
» 18 a warning to serious persons not to look back. 


This 


M. Well, after this, as soon as the man and 


| his two daughters were escaped, there came a 
» great storm of fire and brimstone, which God 


rained down out of heaven, upon this city, and 


» several other wicked cities on the same plain; 


and their smoke rose up like the smoke of a 
great furnace. 


_—. 


* For an explanation of this, see Pilgrim's Progress. 





Miss M. This plain where these cities stood, 
was full of slime pits; and all the land about 
was mixed with sulphur and bitumen, which burn 
like pitch; and I suppose when the fire rained 
down, it set this on fire,and burnt up the ground 
on which these cities stood. The place where 
they stood has ever since been a kind of salt 
lake, called the Dead Sea. This is an awful 
warning to sinners not to continue in their sins. 
We are told by the Apostle Jude, that they are 
set forth as an example to us, suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire ; and as the smoke of their 
burning rose up like a furnace, so the Bible tells 
us the smoke of the wicked will rise up for ever 
and ever. N. 
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FAITH ILLUSTRATED. 

Mr. Dicey had a class of seven boys, whom he: 
instructed on the Sabbath day; but there was 
one of them, a boy who did not want for abili- 
ties, that was so idle and negligent, he never 
learned his lessons. Mr. D. one day told him if 
he would repeat his lesson correctly, which was 
John iii. 18S—21, the next time he came, he would 
give him a penny. He came at the appointed 
time, and repeated it without one mistake. Mr. 
D. according to his usual custom, began to ques- 
tion him upon what he had learned, that he 
might ascertain whether he understood its 
meaning. 

Mr. D. What is faith? 

J. I don’t know, sir; the word is not in my 
lesson. 

Mr. D. Believing is the same thing as faith. 
Did you not know their meaning is the same? 
and if you believe what I said, you have faith. 

J. I was often perplexed when I heard men 
talk about faith and believing. I know what be- 
lieving is, but I did not know the meaning of 
faith. 

Mr. D. Do you remember what I told you 
the last time you were here? 

J. Yes, sir; you told me if I would repeat my 
lesson correctly you would give me a penny. 

Mr. D. Then you believed what I said? 

J. Yes, sir; and now I see [had faith in your 
promise. 

Mr. D. But what part of you was it that be- 
lieved me? ; 

J. My mind, sir. J understood what you 
meant, and I knew you would be faithful to 
your promise ; therefore I believed, and depend- 
ed with confidence on your saying. 

Mr. D. Thus with the heart, or mind, man 
believeth unto righteousness ; his mind is enlight- 
ened by the Spirit of God; he understands the 
Scriptures, and he believes what God has there 
revealed. You believed me when many things 
might prevent me from fulfilling my promise. I 
might not have had a penny, or I might have 
forgotten you, or many other things might hin- 
der me from accomplishing my design; and yet 
you believed me. Mustit not, therefore, be very 
wicked to disbelieve God, who made all things, 
and who can never forget you, nor. be unmindful 
of, nor unfaithful to his promise. But why did 
you get your task this week? 

J. Because, sir, I believed what you said, and 
that you would be very angry if I neglected it 
after such a kind offer. 

Mr. D. Then you perceive that faith in the 
heart will produce an alteration in the conduct ; 
and if you believe God you will not be guilty of 
idleness, nor lying, nor disobedience, nor thiev- 
ing, nor swearing, nor Sabbath breaking; but 
you will love Christ, pray to him, and praise 
him. Now, suppose I were to break my prom- 
ise, and not give you the penny? 

J. I know you will not do that, sir; and you 
are so very kind, especially to me, though I con- 
fess I do not deserve it; yet I cannot help loving 
you, since you made me that kind promise. 

Mr. D. It was because you believed my 
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promise; had you disbelieved me, it would have 
produced a dislike rather than love. So faith 
worketh by love; and if you believe all the kind 
and gracious promises God has given you, you 
will love him. Do you expect me to give you 
the penny this morning? 

J. I hope you will, sir. 

Mr. D. 'Then faith produces hope and expec- 
tation. If you believe God you will place your 
hope in him, and expect blessings from him daily. 

Mr. D. deferred giving him the penny, and 
having dismissed all the other boys, John stood 
waiting patiently for his reward, but without one 
discontented look or one impatient expression. 
After waiting a considerable time, he modestly 
approached Mr. D. saying, ‘Sir, you kindly 
promised me a penny, but I have not received 
it.” 

Mr. D. Why did you not ask for it sooner? 

J. Because I knew you would give:it me. 

Mr. D. Then you perceive faith produces 
patience; and when God delays to give us what 
he has promised, patience will wait for it, because 
it will surely come. A belief in my veracity led 
you at last to remind me of it; so faith will be- 
get prayer, and God graciously permits us to 
remind him of his promise ; he says, “ Put me 
in remembrance, and I will for these things be 
inquired of by the house of Israel to do it for 
them.” I hope you will become a believer in 
the Lord Jesus, and then you will be a very dif- 
ferent child. Faith in Christ will produce good 
works, and you will be humble, holy, meek, 
and patient, living in the fear of God, and the 
God of love and peace shall be with you. 

“Tis faith that changes all the heart, 
*Tis faith that works by love, 
That bids all sinful joys depart, 
And lifts the thoughts above.” 


WISHING TO SEE A MIRACLE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





One day in the Spring, Solomon, then a youth, 
sat under the palm trees, in the garden of the 
king, his father, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
absorbed in thought. Nathan, his preceptor, 
went up to him, and said, ‘“* Why sittest thou 
thus musing under the palm trees?” 

The youth raised his head, and answered, 
‘‘ Nathan, I am exceedingly desirous to behold 
a miracle.” ‘A wish,” said the prophet, witha 
smile, ‘‘ which I entertained myself, in my juve- 
nile years ”—* and it was granted?” hastily ask- 
ed the prince. 

“A man of God,” answered Nathan, “came 
to me, bringing in his hand a pomegranate seed. 
Observe, said he, what the seed will turn to. 
He thereupon made with his fiuger a hole in the 
earth; and put the seed into the hole and cover- 
ed it. Scarcely had he drawn back his hand, 
when the earth parted, and I saw two small 
leaves shoot forth; but, nosooner had I perceiv- 
ed them, than the leaves separated, and from 
between them arose a round stem, covered with 
bark, and the stem became every moment high- 
er and thicker. 

The man of God thereupon said to me—“Be- 
hold!” And, while I observed, seven shoots is- 
sued from the stem, like the seven branches on 
the candlestick of the altar. I was astonished; 
but the man of God motioned to me, and com- 
manded me to be silent and to attend. 

‘* Behold,” said he, ‘‘new creations will soon 
make their appearance.” He thereupon brought 
water in the hollow of his hand from the stream 
which flowed past,:and lo! all the branches 
were covered with green leaves, so that a cool- 
ing shade was thrown eround us, together with 
a delicious odor. 

‘** Whence,” exclaimed I, ‘is this perfume and 
this refreshing shade?” ‘‘Seest thou not,” said 
the man of God, ‘the scarlet blossoms, as shoot- 
ing forth from among the green leaves, hanging 
down inclusters?” Iwas about to answer, when 
a gentle breeze agitated the leaves, and strewed 
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the blossoms around us, as the Autumn blast 
scatters the withered foliage. No sooner had the 
blossoms fallen, than the red pomegranates ap- 
peared suspended among the leaves, like the al- 
monds on the staff of Aaron. The man of God 
then left me in profound amazement.” 

Nathan ceased speaking. ‘ Whatis the name 
of the God-like man?” asked Solomon, hastily— 
‘Doth he yet live?” ‘Where doth he dwell?” 
‘Son of David,” replied Nathan, ‘I have relat- 
ed to thee a vision.” 

When Solomon heard these words, he was 
troubled in his heart, and said, ‘* How canst thou 
deceive me thus?” ‘I have not deceived thee, 
son of Jesse,” rejoined Nathan. ‘ Behold, in 
thy father’s garden thou mayest see all that 1 
have related to thee. Doth not the same thing 
take place with every pomegranate and with the 
other trees?” ‘ Yes,’ said Solomon, “ but im- 
perceptibly and in a long time.” Then Nathan 
ahswered—“ Is it, therefore, the less a divine 
work, because it takes place silently and insen- 
sibly? Study nature and her operations—then 
wilt thou easily believe those of a higher power, 


and not long for miracles wrought by a human 
hand.” 











EDITORIAL. 








LUCY, SICK. 

A little girl, pale and thin, through protracted illness, 
was lying upon a low bed in the corner of a darkened 
apartment. Her mother sat near, quietly bathing her 
aching and throbbing temples. 

Presently she leaned over the child, and asked, 

“ Are you in much pain now, dear Lucy ?” 

“No, mamma, not very much,” Lucy answered. “I 
want you to lie down now and try to sleep. You have 
been sitting here so long.” 

“Well, when father comes in, perhaps I will,” her 
mother answered. Lucy closed her eyes and remained 
silent. At last she said, 

“What day is this, mamma ”” 

“This is Wednesday,” ansvered a little boy, who had 
just come on tiptoe into the room. 

“Then I have been sick a great while,” said Lucy. 
“Oh, how much you have had to Zo for me! Mamma, 
when I was so sick that night, I couldn’t tell you how I 
felt, but it made the tears come into my eyes, when I 
thought how you had to be all the time working for me. 
Was I impatient then? I could not help groaning a lit- 
tle. I tried not to let you know how much pain I had, 
you looked so pale and anxious.” 

Lucy spoke in a low and feeble voice, for she was 
weak and feeble, and this effort fatigued her very much. 
But her mother did not answer. 

“I know I was impatient then,” said Lucy, again 
breaking the silence, “or you would tell me so—I am 
very sorry. I try to be gentle, mamma, but sometimes 
the pain comes all of a sudden.” 

Lucy’s mamma did not shed tears very often, but when 
she heard this uncomplaining and grateful little girl, ac- 
cusing herself of impatience, she could not help weep- 
ing; and this was the reason why she did not answer 
the question when it. was asked. 

“1 think you have reason to thank your Heavenly Fa- 
ther, that he has enabled you to bear this long sickness, 
so patiently, my dear child,” she said. “He has been 
near you I am sure.” 

“ Yes, mamma, I have asked him. I know I could not 
help being a great trouble to you, if he did not teach me 
how to bear pain.” 

While Lucy was saying this, she heard the step of 
the physician upon the stairs, and when he came in, she 
smiled and seemed glad to see him. This was the first 
smile they had seen upon her lips for several weeks. 
She had really suffered a great deal. 

“ My little patient is better to-day,” said the doctor. 

“T am glad of that,” said Lucy, “for now poor mam- 


ma can rest a little, and she won’t have to do so much 
for me.” 


The physician smiled. “How characteristic that is!” 
he said in a low voice to Lucy’s mother. “She always 
thinks of the comfort of others first. Such a child should 
not be lost, if I could do any thing to prevent it. There 
is a delight, which a physician only can understand, in 
seeing such a life saved.” 

The good news, “Dear Lucy is better—she smiled 
just now, and has been talking, of her own accord,” soon 
found its way all over the house. Her brother and sis- 
ter kissed each other again and again, with excess of 
happiness. 

“T shall give Lucy all my shells, just as soon as she 
can sit up,” said George. “ How kind she was the after- 
noon I was left with her.” 

“ What was it? I did not hear about it,” said Mary.. 

“ Why, mamma fixed some kind of nice drink for her, 
and told me to give her a little, the next time she asked 
for any thing. Well, by and by she woke up and turn- 
ed over, but did fiét say any thing, so I asked her if she 
would have some drink. She said, “Oh yes,” so I got 
the glass, and lifted her up—she was as light as a fea- 
ther, you see, and gave her some.” 

“Tt is bitter,” said she, “isn’t it medicine, think ?” 

“Oh no,” said I, “ it is something very nice.” 

“So she tasted once more, and then I helped her to 
get fixed again in bed. But what do you think, Mary ? 
When I came to look, I found I had made a mistake, and 
had given her some sort of stuff, as bitter as gall. If she 
had been cross, and had pushed me away, I shouldn’t 
have cared—but she was so pleasant, I could hardly 
help crying—I would have cried, if I had only been a 
girl.” 

“ Did mamma know it ?” 

“Oh yes, and she blamed me at first, but Lucy heard 
us talking, and said, ‘He didn’t mean to, mamma.’ If I 
am ever sick again, I hope I shall know now how to be- 
have. I used to teaze poor mamma so!” 

“So did I,” said Mary. - “I thought it was bad enough 
to be sick, without having to be pleasant and patient 
too—but after all, Lucy is right, and I was wrong, and 
if she is younger than I am, she has taught me a good 
many lessons in her dark, sick room, when I couldn’t see 
her face, and could hardly hear her voice. 

“ Miss Lucy has such a way with her,” said the young 
servant-maid who had stood longing for an opportunity 
to add her own testimony to that of the rest. “She 
kind o’ let’s you know she thanks you when she don’t 
say nothing. I'd work my fingers to the bone for her, 
now.” 

Lucy recovered slowly ; but there were tones of affec- 
tionate interest, to cheer the hours of her tedious con- 
finement ; and there were happy smiles throughout the 
little world to whom, in health or in sickness, she was 
sunlight and blessedness, 

Are there any “ Lucy’s” among the readers of the 
Companion ? E. 
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Story of Little Lollotte. 


Once, as I was returning home from France, there 
was on board the ship a little French girl, named Lol- 
lotte. She had five fingers on each hand. 

We were all Véry much interested in little Lollotte ; 
but one reason was, she was the most disobedient child 
we ever knew. She gave her mother constant trouble, 
and would not mind anything she told her. 

One day we saw, close by the ship, a Portuguese man- 
of-war. This is a kind of fish that can sail on the topof 
the water. It looks in shape as an egg would floating, 
only it is about three times as long. it has a little sail 
stretching over the top, and long strings, of various col- 
ors, hanging down from the bottom in the water. One 
of the ladies wished to examine this curious little crea- 
ture. So a sailor let down a bucket, and caught it. 
When it was laid on the deck, all the passengers gath- 
ered round to see it; and little Lollotte broke away 
from her mother’s hand, and ran close,up to it. Her 
mother cried to her not to touch it; and the sailor said, 
“No, no, don’t touch it, for it will sting.” Hardly had 
this disobedient child heard the warning, before her 





hand was upon it. In an instant, her cries of agony fill- 
ed the ship: “QO, how it stings !—O, now'1r st1N@es !” 





For a long hour, every ear was pained with her distress- 
ing cries, “O, how it stings! O, how it stings!” And 
there was not one on board who pitied her. All felt that 
she deserved it for her disobedience. 

My young friends, sin will at last bite like a serpent, 
and sTineé likean adder. You may disobey your parents, 
be unkind one to another, and use wicked words, but by- 
and-by you will cry, “O, how it stings!—O, how it 
stings !” 

Wilk not each of you, my young friends, offer the 
prayer of David, “ Remember not the sins of my youth,” 
and come and make the Saviour your friend ? 


[Youth’s Friend. 


—_——¢——— 
Sunday School Children. 

A lad, who was one Sabbath afternoon passing by a 
Sunday School, had the curiosity to go in. The super- 
intendent asked him if he would like to become a schol- 
ar; the boy replied he should, and accordingly was put 
into a class. The next day he was walking along one 
of the streets in the neighborhood of the school, and 
what should he see but two boys fighting; he went up 
to them, and very great was his surprise when he found 
them to be two of the children whom he had seen the 
day before in the Sunday School ; indeed he thought that 
Sunday School children were much better than any oth- 
er, and never did such bad things. And so it is expect- 
ed that boys of a Sunday School, who are taught more 
than other children, should behave a great deal better 
than they. It is expected that they should never fight, 
because they have been taught that God requires us “to 
love one another ;” that they should never tell a false- 
hood, because they have been taught that God abhors 
“a lying tongue ;” that they should never swear, because 
God commands that men should “ not take his name in 
vain.” It is expected, that as they have been taught to 
honor their father and mother, that they should always 
‘obey their parents, that their days may be long in the 
land.” It is expected that they should never make use 
of bad words, because they have been instructed that 
“for every wicked word which men speak, they will 
have to give an account at the judgment day.” 

Ye who are Sunday scholars, see ye to it, that your 
behaviour is such as those ought to show who have been 
taught what is their duty to God and man; for, remem- 
ber, that as your privileges are greater, if you do not 
practice what you know, your condemnation will also be 
greater than that of others. 


ee 

Jesus the Standard of our Self-Knowledge. 

“Tn trying and proving my own conduct, I endeavor. 
to realize some situation in which our blessed Saviour 
stood ; I think of the variety of characters he had to deal 
with, and how in every case he judged righteous judg- 
ment. Then I inquire of conscience how I should have 
acted had I been one of these characters, and how the 
Saviour would have replied or acted by me in return. 
The answer I thus get from myself, in agreement with 
the tenor of his written word, is of more value to me than 
any opinion that can be formed of me by others.” 
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THE SAILOR, TO THE SWALLOW AT SEA. 


Lonely wand’rer o’er the ocean, 
Fainting for a place of rest, 

Canst no longer keep in motion, 
Durst not trust the billow’s breast. 


Feeling fast thy strength diminish, 
Yet canst spy no friendly shore, 
And must sink ere thou canst finish 

One returning circle more. 
Rest thee here, I’ll softly pillow 
Thy too faint and feeble form, 
Bear thee safely o’er the billow, 
Through this night of cloud and storm. 
I was once like thee a stranger, 
Searching for a place of rest, 
But to peace and hope a stranger, 
Till I found the Saviour’s breast. 
—_>—__—_- 


A BEAUTIFUL HYMN, 

When morning pours its golden rays 

O’er hill and vale, o’er earth and sea, 
My heart unbidden swells in praise, 

Father of light and life, to Thee! 
When night from heaven steals darkly down, 

And throws its robe o’er lawn and Jea, 
My saddened spirit seeks thy throne, 

And bows in worship still to Thee. 
If tempests sweep the angry sky, 

Or sunbeams smile on flower and tree ; 
Ifjoy or sorrow brim the eye— 

Father in heaven, I turn to Thee. 
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